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teristics that arise out of the social and cultural world -in which the subject lives.
Otherwise such devices will prove meaningless.
Moreover, those devices which are oriented to a study of overt conduct
or to traits and verbal reactions which are easily manifest to an outside
observer have so far proved more adequate" than those which aim at the
inner life of the subject. For the most part we have oversimplified our
variables and have confined them too often to external manifestations
only, neglecting the subjective life entirely. Of course, some workers take
the position that this internal life is inaccessible by any scientific method
and that at best we must observe the given individuals in as controlled
a situation as possible, leaving the worker to draw his inferences about
the inner life from his statistical results. (See Thomas and Thomas, 1928.)
Yet, if this extreme behavioristic theory be maintained, either we must
retreat to the position that the inner life can never be subjected to observa-
tion and analysis, or we shall be forced all too frequendy to resort to draw-
ing inferences from data which are oversimplified and even trivial in
character. G. W. Allport (19373, p. 545) somewhat caustically remarks:
"More effort has been- wasted in the study of personality from the use
of irrelevant variables and artificial conceptualizations than from any
other cause."
Except with respect to proper application to given sets of data, as
already indicated, technical criticisms of various statistical measures tor
characterizing and correlating variables or attributes are outside the scope
of this chapter. Of more importance to us are certain general cautions as
to just what statistics may offer as to method and interpretation of certain
data in the field of our interest. Not only should workers properly define
their variables or attributes, use the best means of sampling, and exer-
cise the best techniques to check reliability and validity, but they should
at all times recognize the limitations of the statistical methotl and not
employ elaborate manipulations which reach far beyond the actual sig-
nificance of their materials.
First of all it must always be remembered that statistics is a branch of
mathematics which provides a language for describing and treating dis-
tributions and relationships of data. In discussing the measures of central
tendency, of variability, or of correlation, we are but using certain forms
of expressing logical abstract" relations which are presumed to fit or por-
tray certain empirical findings. And, though the statistical treatment of
personality data may assist us to formulate generalizations about mind
and behavior, we must not fall into the error of confusing the considera-
tion of selected variables or attributes by such methods with a more com-
plete analysis in terms of cause-and-effect relations. The various elements
of personality are complex and woven together into patterns in such a